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THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A SYMPOSIUM 

A science centers around some body of facts accepted, and held 
in common, by those who deal with that subject. Such knowledge 
grows out of the connection which is found to hold between bodies 
of observed facts. The assurance with which a deadly poison is 
taken into one's system rests upon the connection which has been 
observed to hold between definite quantities of matter called atoms. 
This is because there is a body of facts which go to make up the 
science of chemistry. When masses of matter are dealt with, we 
call the science physics. With the truth of the facts which form 
part of any science individual opinion has nothing to do. 

When now we compare the teaching of the Bible with the teach- 
ing of science, we find ourselves in an entirely different world. The 
Bible has traditionally been taught wholly from the standpoint of 
doctrine. And individual opinion has so entered into biblical instruc- 
tion that the unity which obtains in other departments of teaching is 
largely absent. Although this is happily changing, yet it is partly 
true that the only unity which exists is that which holds within some 
sect or ecclesiastical body. And this, in the nature of things, can 
never be one thing for any length of time. And, further, the children 
of those who do not belong to any of these sects as a rule receive no 
instruction whatever of a definite character regarding the Bible. 
Naturally the doctrinal method makes any teaching of the history 
and literature of the Bible impossible in any but sectarian schools. 

The question is : What can be done ? Is it to be expected that 
the teaching of the Bible can be made a science and take its place 
among the other great departments of instruction? The history, 
literature, and thought of the Greeks and Romans are scientifically 
taught today without the sectarianism and chaos which exist in bibli- 
cal teaching. Why cannot the history, literature, and thought of 
the great religious peoples of the world, the Hindus and the Jews, 
be taught in a similar way in the schools and in the church ? There 
is no reason, save that of prejudice, why it should not be done. The 
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historical method is educating a generation of religious teachers who 
will bring order out of the ecclesiastical medley which reigns today. 
Anyone who follows the history of Israel will have the same founda- 
tion for the study of the literature and thought of Israel which the 
history of the United States offers to the student of American ideas. 
A historical basis is absolutely necessary to any solid, reliable knowl- 
edge of the thought of the Bible. 

Of course, the objection comes that the object of the church is 
not to teach history. But such an objection overlooks the fact that 
religious thought itself has a history, and that this history of ideas 
runs parallel with the history of events. Thought is never under- 
stood apart from life. The thought of the Bible is one continuous 
development; and no adequate conception of this teaching is pos- 
sible apart from its order and connection. 

This is only to say that, if the Christian religion can have a scien- 
tifically written history of its literature and of the development of its 
thought, this history simply must become common ground for all 
who hold to Christian traditions. Creeds, philosophies, explana- 
tions, theories, are the products, more or less, of individual thinkers, 
and must necessarily be confined to comparatively small groups of 
adherents. But the Christian church does not rest on our explana- 
tions of facts and experiences. It rests on a certain history of facts 
and experiences. Our ways of explaining, of interpreting, of giving 
philosophical or doctrinal expressions to, these historical facts must 
necessarily differ. But the underlying history — if it be a genuine, 
scientifically accredited history, such as any other history — must be 
common ground for all. Such a history, as history, could be taught 
in all schools and in all churches. And it would serve to open up a 
common field for all sects and all creeds. The student of the history 
of any religion is not asked to accept it ; he is asked to know what it 
is, to comprehend it as entering into and influencing civilization. 

If anyone thinks that the Bible teaches doctrine primarily, rather 
than history or literature, it need only be said that the doctrines 
of the Bible are themselves intelligible only when studied in their 
historical setting. Let any question — the problem of evil, the king- 
dom of God, immortality — be taken up, and it is evident at once 
that the historical treatment is the only one possible. The question, 
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What does the Bible teach regarding the kingdom of God? cannot 
be answered in this form. It depends upon the period we may be 
studying. Is the Mosaic or the Davidic theocracy the same as the 
kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus ? 

This is the only view of the Bible which can save its truth to the 
growing intelligence of humanity. What was true for one age of 
the Bible was not true for another. Hosea condemned the work of 
his predecessor, Jehu. The book of Jonah has outgrown the national 
feeling of earlier days. Judged by the historical method, the teach- 
ing of earlier periods is incomplete, rather than wrong. The history 
of the growth and development of the religion of Israel cannot offend 
the most skeptical in so far as it is taught as history. And it may 
win many who on other grounds might oppose its teaching. On the 
other hand, this history will furnish ground common to all professing 
Christians. That which binds Christians together is the body of 
historic facts common to them all. These historic facts get their 
authority from experience. In one sense, religion is the outgrowth 
of experience, and is not dependent upon the past at all. The Chris- 
tian religion centers around a threefold belief: the belief in God, 
the belief that man as typified in Christ is the incarnation of the life 
of God, and the belief in immortality. And these beliefs need restate- 
ment from time to time to suit our experiences; but as a church they 
have come to us out of a certain history. Those who adhere to, who 
accept, these beliefs are Christians. But others who may not accept 
them could not on educational grounds wish to be ignorant of their 
historical origin as depicted in the history of Israel. 

The history of the relation of church and state is as enlightening 
as it is interesting. In the early history of Israel there is no sepa- 
ration between church and state. The patriarch was the head both 
of religion and of society. Society itself rested on a religious basis. 
Moses was both prophet and lawgiver. David was the leader of his 
people both in politics and in religion. Something of a separation 
between church and state came in with the prophets; for, although 
their work was primarily social and political, they were professional 
teachers of religion, made so by the increasing complexity of the life 
of the time. As the king came to be more and more a government 
administrator, the prophet became more and more an official teacher 
of religion. In the exile the Jewish state ceased to exist. Judaism 
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was consequently one vast church. This is the origin of the priestly 
system of religion in the Old Testament. 

In the early development of Christianity, church and state were 
naturally distinct. But they became one in the fourth century under 
the emperor Constantine. The Reformation in the sixteenth century 
again brought about their separation. Its keynote was individual 
interpretation of religion. Evidently this is not the standpoint of 
the Law. 

With regard to the present relation of church and state, no one 
formula would cover the case. Eminent educators are protesting 
against keeping the Bible out of the public schools. They argue that 
the literature of the Bible has a superior rank in the literature of the 
world. Shall it be ruled out, they ask, because it happens to be 
religious ? As for the religious element, they insist that citizenship 
itself requires moral and religious training. On the other hand, we 
are forcibly reminded that the teaching of the Bible, concerning 
itself with religion, is unavoidably a matter of faith and necessarily 
introduces certain doctrines of theology. This, we are told, is sec- 
tarian and inimical to freedom of religious thought. 

Whatever the outcome of this discussion may be, one thing is 
clear, that the easy-going attitude toward this problem, which has 
resulted from our inherited separation of church and state, is fast 
coming to an end. We are waking up to the fact that the kind of 
teaching which makes good citizens is not merely intellectually pour- 
ing into youth a certain number of facts, in this or that field of science, 
but also along with this acquisition of scientific knowledge the appeal 
to the developing will, and the expanding emotions, as well as to 
the recipient intellect. No one doubts this in the least. Nor is it 
doubted that the literature of the Old and New Testament, properly 
selected, is more fitted than any other body of literature of the world 
to develop the moral nature. Why, then, is this literature — the 
prophecies of Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Jonah, the Psalms, Job, 
the Proverbs and the gospels — not given a place in the training of 
youth along with Browning and Tennyson and Shakespeare? The 
answer is that the biblical literature is distinctively religious, and 
involves certain doctrines which are differently interpreted by differ- 
ent sects, and not held at all by those who do not profess to be Chris- 
tians. The same answer must be given regarding the teaching of the 
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history of Israel in the schools along with the histories of Greece, 
Rome, England, and the United States. These latter histories are 
taught on a purely scientific basis, with no other presuppositions 
than those which any court-room would respect ; whereas the history 
of Israel has until recently been taught, and is still largely taught, 
on a basis other than the historical basis upon which other histories 
rest. 

If this be the situation — and who is there who does not know for 
himself that this is the situation? — the problem before us is sun- 
clear: Either the history and literature of the Bible must be taught 
according to the universally accepted canons of history and litera- 
ture; or we must give up any thought whatever of putting this work 
into the curriculum of the public schools, or of unsectarian acade- 
mies and colleges. It is the traditional anti-scientific method of 
biblical study which has made the Bible practically a closed book to 
the great masses within the public schools and non-sectarian acade- 
mies and colleges. The difficulty is not so much that involved in 
attempting to give the Bible to a disinterested public, as in over- 
coming the traditional prejudices in the minds of those who are 
charged with its teaching. In so far as the scientific method of Bible 
study has succeeded in establishing itself, it has been attended with 
unbounded enthusiasm and interest. May it not be that the so-called 
lack of interest in the Bible is only the unconscious protest against 
the traditional unscientific method of Bible study? One thing, 
however, must be kept in mind to temper our unbounded enthusi- 
asms and expectations, that real Bible study can be prosecuted 
only by those who have been trained to appreciate, and in some 
measure to deal with, literature in a historical and scientific manner. 
The Bible embraces an enormous field, both literary and historical; 
no one, therefore, who cannot give it more or less serious study can 
hope to attain any real understanding of its teaching. 

But a distinction must be made between Bible study and the 
Christian religion. It is the work of the church to develop the 
latter; the former belongs to the schools. It is because the scien- 
tific study of literature and the personal field of religion are not kept 
distinct, that so much confusion arises. The literary and historical 
studv of the Bible is universally coming to be taught purely from 
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the standpoint of objective science. We teach in our schools the 
religious history and literature of the Greeks and Romans without 
introducing into these subjects our own private beliefs and doctrines. 
No other kind of teaching would be tolerated in this field. Just so 
can it be with the Bible. To keep this literature out of the schools 
is to deprive the youth of the very best material in the study of con- 
duct and life. But how can it be done ? By the same historic and 
scientific method which enables those of all sects and creeds to study 
moral and religious literature in general. It cannot be done with 
the present doctrinal method; and the objections which are rightly 
held against putting the Bible into the schools hold only against this 
doctrinal method. There can be no objection to the literary and 
scientific study of the moral and religious history of the Greek and 
Roman, Mohammedan and Persian, Chinese and Hindu, civiliza- 
tions. How could we comprehend the life of these peoples without 
a knowledge of their religion ? And no one objects to the historical 
and literary study of these peoples. No education in history and 
morals is possible without these studies. And why should the Jewish 
and Christian literatures be excluded ? This field of study could 
not be excluded if it were taught in a purely objective, scientific, 
historical manner. No one in the schools is asked to believe, to 
accept personally, the views of Milton or Browning or Tennyson. 
So must it be with the teaching of the Bible. The problems of per- 
sonal belief belong to the churches, theological seminaries, and sec- 
tarian schools. The individual is free in these matters. But given 
a teacher who is trained in the scientific study of history, and there 
is no more difficulty involved in the unfolding of the moral and reli- 
gious study of the Old and New Testament than is involved in the 
moral and religious study of any of the great civilizations of the world. 
The difficulty is not with the subject to be taught nor with the youth to 
be taught, but with the dogmatic prejudice of institutional religion 
which is afraid to let the Bible stand on the merit and worth and 
permanence of its own inner contents. Whether the literature of 
the Bible will stand or fall will depend, not upon the theories which 
are held about it, but upon its own meaning and message to the 
human race. If one has an intelligent faith in the Bible, he will 
rejoice to see it take its place among the great literatures of the 
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world, along with Homer and Shakespeare, convinced that it has its 
own distinctive message. 

This historical view of the Bible is the only ground of possible 
unity between non-Christians and Christians, as well as among 
Christians themselves. Some who can only be repelled by the tra- 
ditional doctrinal method can have nothing but respect and admi- 
ration for the Bible when it takes its place among the other great 
religious literatures of the race. Among Christians themselves the 
historical method of biblical study, by giving to the books of the 
Bible their respective places in the development of the Jewish and 
Christian thought, will introduce the common ground of definite 
historical fact. And, finally, the historical method will alone pre- 
serve the value and meaning of the Bible itself. By giving each 
book its place, what are now uninteresting books will take on fresh 
and living meaning; and those things which offend the developed 
religious sense of today will be given their proper, but subordinate, 
place in a developing race-history. The inspiration of the Bible 
will not stand or fall with separate passages or separate books. It 
will be seen in the culmination of its message to the world in the 
person and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

It is one thing to understand the Bible; it is quite another thing 
to teach it. A historical view of its entire development is necessary to 
an understanding of the Bible itself. But psychology has something 
to say as to the way in which this body of literature, historically com- 
prehended by the teacher, is to be adapted to the developing mind 
of the student. He will be open only to that portion of it which is on 
a level with his own stage of development. The educational psy- 
chologist must work out this problem. It may be that some sort of 
parallelism exists between the development of the race, as seen in 
the Hebrew race, and that of the child. The age of story and tra- 
dition; the period which sees in custom its authority; the develop- 
ment of a moral will in the eighth-century prophets ; the adjustment 
of this will to the larger world, human and divine, through love, as 
seen in the gospels; the development of doctrine such as is seen in 
Paul and the fourth gospel — these are stages which correspond to 
levels of development in the living experience of the individual. 

Iowa college, J- Dashiell Stoops. 

Grinnell, Iowa. 
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In opening this discussion, let us distinguish between the two 
uses for which the Bible is being advocated in the public schools. 
(1) It may be read in an opening religious exercise, without note or 
comment; this is the devotional use. (2) It may form the basis of 
instruction for courses in biblical history, biblical literature, morals, 
or religion; this is the academic use. Perhaps these four courses 
constitute the only academic uses for which the Bible has been 
urged; but for these four, in various combinations, the demands 
are many and insistent. 

Now, the thesis which I should like to defend is: The use of the 
Bible in the public schools should be devotional, not academic. 
This thesis is a unity, whose meaning is not to be divided, and whose 
implication is as positive as it is negative. This position as a whole 
has many advocates; perhaps more opponents. It is opposed alike 
by those loyal and zealous Christian people who want both the 
devotional and the academic uses, by those lovers of ethical culture 
who want at least the academic use, and by the extreme radicals 
who want neither. My answers to the opponents will be suggested 
in defending the proposed thesis. To consider, then, the positive 
and negative phases of the thesis in succession: 

I. The Bible should have a devotional use in the public schools. 
This means that it should be read well in an opening religious exer- 
cise, preferably with the school responding, and that, as they read, 
it should be its own message of inspiration to the heart of the school. 
All religious-minded people whatsoever will appreciate the value 
of such a use. It introduces the sense of the eternal into things 
temporal; it nourishes the immanent spiritual life of the individual 
pupil, and the social whole; it transfigures human things with a 
light divine ; and it makes souls strong in the great strength of God. 
Such a devotional use is not instruction in religious truth; it is the 
quickening of religious life. In a Christian democracy whose large 
majority believes that God is redeeming human society, the devo- 
tional reading in the public schools, where future citizens are making, 
of the book that reveals his nature and presence is logical, equitable, 
and desirable. 

To unite American Christian people, of all faiths and orders, in 
the support of such use is a great and pressing present need, in the 
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service of which minor differences may well be merged. To for- 
ward this practical unity, books of biblical selection for reading in 
schools are in preparation, whose simply religious nature, Christian 
faith dares hope, will appeal to all, offending none, of the bodies of 
believers. Meanwhile, it would be gratifying to see the Douay 
version used where the majority of the pupils are Catholic, and the 
King James, where the majority are Protestant. 

To this devotional use of the Bible there are but two objections, 
viz.: (i) a few states forbid it by law, and (2) it does not satisfy 
the various small, but audible, classes of freethinkers. 

In reply to the first, it is essential to recognize the great and, in 
our day, surpassing influence of public opinion. Once all the Chris- 
tian voices are united in the cry, "The Bible for devotion in the 
schools," the laws can be unmade as easily as they were made. 

The freethinker also is to be recognized in a Christian way. 
The devotional exercise in the public schools will not be compulsory 
for any pupils whose parents object to it. In keeping with the very 
genius of religion, the devotional exercise for those who do not want 
it will be free. No freethinker can consistently object to a religious 
exercise that is free so far as he is concerned. Christian patrons 
will gladly co-operate with the school authorities in maintaining 
Christian, not sectarian, devotions. The Bible without note or 
comment is not a sectarian book; it is the book of all the sects. 

This, then, is the positive part of our thesis, which would plant 
the simply natural religious life of the Bible in the very heart of the 
public school. Now for the negative part, and perhaps the more 
difficult one to defend, though I feel convinced it is equally defensible. 
I should like to carry on with me any reader who so far finds himself 
in practical agreement; for there is surely danger ahead in our 
country, should the negative go unheeded. 

II. The Bible should not have an academic use in the public 
schools; that is, it should not be used as a basis for courses in bib- 
lical literature, biblical history, morals, or religion. My argument 
here will take this general form : The literary, historical, and moral 
truths of the Bible cannot be truly taught without involving the teach- 
ing of its religious truths, and American public schools ought not 
to undertake to teach religious truths. That is, I cannot but regard 
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any real and vital academic use of the Bible in the schools without 
involving religious questions as impossible. The Bible is essentially 
a religious book, and worthily to teach it under any guise involves 
sooner or later some treatment of its religious message. Indeed, 
I rather suspect that most, not all, of the present demand for the 
literature, history, and ethics of the Bible to be taught in the public 
schools is really due to its religious character. If not, the demand 
is superficial; if so, the demand itself is an illustration of my argu- 
ment at this point. 

To show that the true teaching of the literature, history, and 
ethics of the Bible must lead to a consideration of its religion : 

Literature is great only when it is the vesture of great truths; 
it is debased and hollow, like mediaeval logic, when its forms engross 
attention to the exclusion of its content. The surpassing greatness 
of biblical literature is in its union of religious truth and appropriate 
outward expression. Therefore really to teach the literature of the 
Bible is to give some consideration to the religious truth it conveys. 

The same is true of its history. Biblical history is religious history. 
Israel was a theocracy. To omit Jehovah is to fail to explain Israel; 
to include Jehovah is to deal with religious interpretation. 

The case is not different in teaching ethics from the Bible. The 
biblical basis and sanction of morality are religion. Jehovah is 
presented as the author of the Decalogue. Biblical ethics cannot 
be truly taught without introducing religious questions. 

In fine, any academic use of the Bible, short of superficial, neces- 
sitates the treatment of religious matters. At this point the issue 
becomes narrow and straight, for the objector simply retorts: Why 
not teach religious truths then? 

And here our answer is ancient, and, as I think, honorable, viz.: 
the American public schools cannot afford to undertake the teaching 
of religious truths. They must live the religious life, but they must 
not teach religious truth; they must have religious teachers, but not 
teachers of religion. This unity in spiritual living the devotional 
use of the Bible would conserve; the academic use of the Bible would 
entail a diversity of sectarian interpretations. 

There are several practical objections immediately in the way of 
teaching religious truth in the public schools, such as: the lack of 
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suitable texts, the incompetence of our present teachers to undertake 
such difficult and unorganized work, the lack of equipment in our 
training schools for preparing such teachers, and the great difficulty 
in uniting the conservatives and radicals among the patrons on 
questions of literary and historical scholarship. Many devout persons 
also who feel that our fathers were right in calling the Bible holy, 
and the Scriptures sacred, will hesitate to see the Book become a 
plain school text. The study of the Bible may be as purely intel- 
lectual as the study of Euclid, as evidenced sometimes in seminary 
life. These objections, though practical and weighty, I do not 
particularly urge, for it is conceivable that in a long time they might 
all be overcome, if only it were desirable that they should be over- 
come for the public school, as it is desirable that they should be for 
the home and the church. 

But there are fundamental objections to teaching religious truths 
in American public schools which will remain as long as the present 
structure of the republic endures. Our government is committed 
by a long and successful national life to two principles : the elementary 
education of all its youth, and absolute respect for the freedom of 
religious conscience. In accord with these principles, there are two 
important and, to my mind, insuperable objections to such religious 
teaching, viz.: (i) America has no religious system to teach; and 
in these days of national trial for England and France, we may well 
be glad it is so. (2) To teach a sectarian religion is fatal to the 
freedom of conscience which our government cherishes. To these 
may be added: (3) Any attempt to formulate a non-sectarian reli- 
gion of essentials upon which the sects would agree as suitable to 
teach is impossible; at least, it is what the human ages have been 
unable to do. 

Since, therefore, any academic use of the Bible involves religious 
teaching, and religious teaching has no place in American public 
schools, we must conclude that the academic use of the Bible has 
no place in these schools. Such an academic use is proper, indeed 
necessary, in all the non-state social organizations, like home and 
church, and this present widespread interest in Bible-teaching in the 
public schools will result in great good, if only it serves to shift the 
same demand to these other really liable organizations. 
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And our total conclusion is, not the academic, but the devotional, 
use of the Bible in the public schools; a conclusion which, in accord 
with true Americanism, excludes the letter of religious teaching to 
make room for the spirit of religious living. 

Herman H. Horne. 

Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 



The case for teaching the Bible in the public schools is not so 
simple as it looks upon the face of it. Every earnest Christian man 
wants his children taught ethics and religion, and it would be highly 
desirable if these subjects could be properly taught in the public 
schools. Similarly in the case of the Bible. Since Christian families 
have very largely given up the old-time daily use of the Bible, 
as well as the habit of holding family prayers, the child's knowledge 
of its teachings is very largely limited by what is imparted in the 
Sunday school and other educational institutions. But the conclu- 
sion that the Bible should be taught in the public school is hardly 
to be drawn from this major premise. There is a minor premise 
to be established; namely, that the day school can be trusted to 
teach the Bible in a manner which, on the whole, will conduce to the 
religious development of its pupils. I can imagine a school in which 
such instruction could be imparted, but I am equally convinced that 
such a school would be exceptional and, as a rule, impossible. Some- 
thing more than a perfunctory reading of certain selected passages 
is implied by such an ideal state of affairs. Such a school would 
be taught by a teacher thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit of 
revelation, and one, further, possessed of at least the rudiments of 
training in the study and teaching of the Bible. 

A distinction needs to be drawn, at the very outset of any dis- 
cussion of this subject, between such teaching as is possible in a 
country like Germany, where there is a state church, and where the 
use of the catechism is a part of the training for citizenship, and the 
United States. It is easy enough to induce pupils to commit to 
memory matter on which it is necessary for them to pass examinations 
for the purpose of being promoted, but religious instruction is quite 
another thing in a country like the United States, where there is no 
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state religion, and where a state religion is impossible under the 
constitution. 

i. For, in the first place, to teach the Bible is something very 
different from using the Bible for devotional purposes at the opening 
of school, and from having the pupils commit to memory certain 
selected passages. There can be no reasonable objection to either 
of these two uses of the Bible in any school where, as is generally 
the case, the teacher would adopt a reasonably reverent attitude toward 
the book. If this were all that were meant by the use of the Bible 
in the public school, the matter might be well closed at this point, 
provided only the rights of such persons as do not wish to have their 
pupils taught even this much of its contents were recognized. 

2. But, secondly, to have the Bible taught universally is to put a 
premium upon misuse of the Bible and false ideas of its significance, 
and this for these reasons: 

a) There are public-school teachers who do not believe in the 
Bible, and some who do not believe in religion of any sort. 

b) There are many other school-teachers whose ideas of the 
Bible are exceedingly crude, and whose instruction would be almost 
certain to create either a prejudice against the Scriptures or such 
views of them as would be positively injurious to the religious devel- 
opment of a child when he reaches maturity. It would be impossible 
for the teacher to disassociate the instruction he gives from the Bible 
from his or her own religious beliefs or unbeliefs. More so-called 
infidelity is already born of wrong teaching of the Bible than from 
almost any other source. Why should we seek to increase the 
difficulty ? 

c) Universal teaching of the Bible in public schools would create 
disturbance in all circles of citizens. Protestants certainly would 
not wish their children taught by Roman Catholics, and Roman 
Catholics just as certainly would not want their children taught by 
Protestants. Jews would not want their children taught by Christians ; 
Christians would not want their children taught by Jews. Secular- 
ists — to use the English term — would not want their children taught 
any form of religion, and certainly religious people would not want 
the Bible taught by those who absolutely disbelieved in it. If it 
were possible to segregate classes after the fashion of the parochial 
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school, so that the religious predilections of the parents could be 
recognized by the instructors, this objection might be, in some degree, 
overcome; but this segregation is obviously impracticable. In public 
schools, as they actually exist, any teacher who really believed in 
the Bible would find it impossible to teach it neutrally, and would 
inevitably do violence to all the religious prejudices and enthusiasms 
represented among the pupils. Recall the present condition in 
England resulting from the Education Act. 

d) There is an increasing number of persons who do not want 
their children taught any form of Christianity whatever. We may 
ourselves bemoan such a condition of affairs, but it must be recog- 
nized that if the state has no right to compel me to have my child 
taught atheism, neither has it any right to compel the atheist's child 
to be taught my faith. 

3. It is not enough to say in reply to these objections that the 
Bible would be taught merely as a piece of literature. From my 
point of view, this is worse than not teaching it at all. The Bible, 
of course, is splendid literature, and it ought, in justice to itself, to 
be taught as such; but to teach it simply as such is to do it injustice, 
and to force upon an entire generation a wrong concept of its real 
significance. One needs to study the Bible in some other way than 
he studies ancient mythology or history. We prostitute it when we 
seek to have men study it simply to be able to explain passages in 
Milton and in Ruskin and in James Russell Lowell. It is a great 
misfortune that such references are not understood, and it would be 
a serious mistake for the teacher not to explain such references when 
they are met in studying English literature; but this is very different 
from saying that the Bible should be treated simply as literature. 
The Bible is not simply literature; it is not simply the history of a 
splendid religious experience of the Hebrews and of the early Chris- 
tianity. It is that, of course, but it is something more. It is unworthy 
policy to teach it as an ancient literature in order to give surrep- 
titious religious instruction. To use it in any other way than as an 
avowedly religious agency is not only to miss its real intent, but is 
to injure its efficiency as such a religious agency. Do men love 
Plato after they have used his works to illustrate a Greek grammar ? 
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4. Some of these objections could be met by the appointment of 
an instructor whose position should be like that of special instructors 
in drawing or music; but the more fundamental difficulties would 
be left. Some of them might be met further by excusing certain 
persons from such biblical instruction as a properly trained teacher 
might give. This is, however, impracticable, and is contrary to the 
general principle which it is sought to establish. On what principle 
would such exclusion be based? And would the parents of the 
excluded children approve the payment of such teachers? 

5. We do not want the state to interfere with religion in any way, 
and we do not want religion to be made in any way a department of 
the state. It is not enough to say in reply to this that the matter under 
discussion is the teaching of the Bible, and not the teaching of religion. 
As has already been said, the two must be inseparable. Who would 
choose the teachers of the Bible ? What prejudice would be aroused 
in their selection! Is the ordinary school administration of our 
towns and cities to be trusted in the selection of religious teachers ? 
For my part, I certainly should not want to be forced to have my 
children instructed in religion by persons who owed their position, 
even in part, to political pull. 

6. The experience of countries where such teaching is compulsory 
is not favorable. Is public morality any higher in Germany and 
Great Britain than in the United States? 

7. Elemental morality and the duties of citizenship can be taught 
without teaching the Bible and without introducing theological issues. 
Any person who is fitted to teach in the public school is fit to teach 
boys and girls to be honest and pure, and to look upon civic duties 
as sacred; but the teaching of the Bible as a part of religion, which 
is the only way in which it should be taught, must be left where it 
belongs — to the family and to the Sunday school and to the church. 
In the improvement of these agencies lies the largest possible prom- 
ise of the better religious future. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 



